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EDITORIAL. 


‘ Hitherto,” remarked the Provost, Sir Gregory Foster, at the 
University College School of Librarianship Social on March 3rd, 
‘The librarian has been in an unfortunate position. He was 
thought to know so much that it was unnecessary to teach him 
anything, and when he had been persuaded to become a librarian, 
it was thought to be unnecessary to pay him anything.” Allowing 
for a certain telling and coiouring irony, this does really represent 
the position of some librarians in the past; and the hope that Sir 
Gregory Foster then expressed, which was echoed by Sir John 
MacAlister, that the new School would play its part in altering 
the position, is one that all librarians, however ruefully, must 
share. Ruefully, because the School was not established twenty 
or more years ago, so that they might have enjoyed its advantages, 
and have been prepared, in an orthodox academic sense, for the 
great days which are undoubtedly ahead for libraries and 
librarians. 

- * 

We are moved to these remarks by the consideration that the 
Library School has now been going for two terms, and has, so 
far, won considerable success. It has nearly one hundred students, 
most of them taking several parts if not all of the syllabus, within 
the limits strictly set by those in authority. From what we saw 
of the students at the Social above referred to we think they are 
an enthusiastic, clever and promising collection of young men and 
women, who must influence the profession enormously for good. 
We have heard of librarians who say that they will not employ 
these students, but we do not think that they can be serious ; 
for, even if they were to adopt such an attitude in what they 
believe to be righteous sincerity, public opimion and the force of 
circumstances would easily defeat them. The future is with these 
youngsters. 

* * * 

It is nevertheless an urgent necessity that the system of library 
schools should be extended to other parts of the country. The 
suggestion has been made that the future schools should be 
controlled municipally and be in connection with public libraries 

on the ground that at University College there are only lectures 
and no laboratory work. As regards University College this is 
quite untrue, seeing that practical work takes up at least half of 
the session, and, be it remarked, University College has a splendid 
library for the use of students; but there can be no question that 
other types of library school ought also to be tried. As the 
English mind is constituted, municipal schools will never have 
the prestige that university schools will have, whatever their 
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advocates may say; but that is not an argument against them. 
We hope, therefore, that Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester 
may be induced to make the experiment. The demand seems to 
exist, and there is now no rate limit to prevent. 

* x * 

There are few results yet visible of the new Libraries’ Act; but 
signs are not wanting that relief is felt throughout England. 
Estimates that we have seen for the coming financial year show 
that public libraries expect to spend from fifty to a hundred per 
cent. more than they did in pre-war days The hundred per cent. 
will bring them, it should be remembered, very much about where 
they were in 1914. In 1914 we were all crying for ampler means, 
so it is quite clear that more will be needed than the level of that 
year. But moderation 1s probably the best policy for the hour. 
Now we have our charter of freedom, we must go slowly, and grow 
gradually towards better conditions. 

* x * 

While we talk of liberty, we hear of one or two places where a 
determined effort is being made to bring libraries under the local 
education committees. It was to be expected; an ambitious 
director of education sees in the new Act an opportunity for 
increasing the importance of his own position. That he knows 
little or nothing of libraries is a fact of which he is unaware, or 
which troubles him not at all. Already some directors of education 
are claiming to be the official second to the Town Clerk in many 
boroughs. On what grounds we do not know; many of them are 
merely clerks who by good fortune happened to be in office when 
the last Education Act was passed. Librarians should use all the 
tact and energy they possess to resist these encroachments, for 
their success may mean the destruction of the profession as we 
know it. Moreover, the whole of library legislation is in a 
transitional stage beyond doubt, and we look for a new Act which 
shall consolidate all previous legislation and define our own 
position. 

* * * 


We have added a note to Letters on Our Affairs this month 
advisedly, While Tue Lisrary Worvp presents the freest stage 
for the expression of all kinds of library opinion, some of the views 
expressed are diametrically opposed to our own. Little good can 
come of condemning American methods; they are supremely well 
suited to their own country. If they succeed (through Paris) in 
Europe, that will be because they are suitable there too. We do 
not think they will succeed, but we can see no possible objection 
to the experiment Aristonymous mentions. Indeed, we are quite 
sure that a generously-run modern American public library set 
down in one of our own great towns would be such a revelation to 
some English communities that a great deal of valuable imitation 
would follow. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND 
THE SCHOOL. 


By Lioxe, Roy McCotvin. 


A renewed interest in this most vital matter of school and 
library co-operation is the inevitable outcome of recent legislation. 
Now that education authorities are to take a more or less important 
part in the administration of public libraries it is absolutely 
essential that we should consider in what way and to what extent 
the requirements of purely scholastic institutions are to be met by 
library authorities. I deliberately use the expression ‘‘ purely 
scholastic’ rather than ‘‘ educational,’ because that latter word 
has, I am afraid, one meaning for the teacher and a rather wider 
significance for the librarian. It was the inability to accept this 
divergence of outlook that accounted for the comparative futility 
of an exceedingly lively discussion at a recent Library Association 
meeting, and also for the asperity of the remarks of representatives 
of both professions. The teachers present, delegates from the 
various associations of secondary school masters and mistresses, as 
a whole understood the possibilities of co-operation with libraries 
to consist of the provision of text books— preferably of dozens of 
copies of individual works—and the librarians were naturally “ up 
in arms ” at this suggestion. 

In a brief paper, such as this must. be, it is impossible to discuss 
the question of what constitutes ‘ education,” so perhaps it will 
be well to allow, at the very outset, this difference of opinion. 
Thus, in outlining some possibilities of co-operation, I will keep 
the two ideals quite separate. I would by no means imply that 
the ideals of the teacher do not often coincide with our own ideals. 
The work of teachers is, however, invariably and _ perhaps 
lamentably dominated by the restrictions of a syllabus. A know- 
ledge of certain subjects must be instilled, willy-nilly, into the 
minds of the children; the requirements of certain bodies, examin- 
ing or otherwise, must be met, and the standard of these require- 
ments is most rigidly formulated. A teacher knows to a nicety how 
much he must teach to ensure his pupils satisfying these require- 
ments, and, if he would be successful in his work, he confines his 
attention to the meeting of these requirements, to the exclusion of 
that which is unessential to his particular governing syllabus. I 
would not discuss this ‘‘ ideal *’ of education ; it may be a necessary 
evil, but it is not the ideal of education of the librarian. In our 
eyes education is a lifelong process, and that part of it which 
occupies the school years should consist only of such training as 
will enable the child to take his proper /nitia/ place in the business 
of life and to benefit to the full by the experiences of actuality 
and imagination. 

If teachers and librarians can agree as to this, the possibilities 
of co-operation are unlimited. In the first place, as the library is 
an essential part in this scheme of ‘‘ lifelong’ education, teachers 
can help, not us, but their children——a more satisfying argument 
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by encouraging them to use the library—although they wou/d help 
us in the sense that they would assist us to fulfil our purpose. A 
wise law compels every one of us to attend school, but unfortunately 
there is no law to compel people to use public libraries. I almost 
wish there were, for although abhoring any suggestion of 
interference with personal liberty, I am of opinion that after a 
very short trial such a law could well be repealed without minimis- 
ing the use that would be made of facilities no longer compulsory. 
Once a man becomes a user of a library he acquires a habit that 
he is never desirious of losing as long as he lives. 

But the difficulty at present’ is that of introducing everyone to 
the library, and, as I have said, in this matter the teacher can 
help, not only us, not only his pupils, but the state as a whole. A 
wise headmaster, who wouid make the most of his transient 
opportunities to shape mankind, should arrange for all his children 
to be taken to the library by their teachers, a few at a time, and 
taught to make full use of it. So long as the librarian watches 
that the teacher does not limit his work to the explanation of those 
sections of the library which are definitely connected with school 
work, and so instil into the youthful mind the idea that the library 
is but a horrible ‘‘ dry” extension of a horrible “dry” school, 
ninety per cent. of these children will in all probability become 
lifelong readers. 

In this connection the “library lesson’ must be referred to. 
The teacher having brought the children to the library, the 
librarian must take advantage of /is opportunity to explain, in 
simple language, the arrangement of the books and of the 
catalogue, to hint at the variety and wealth of informative and 
recreational material at the command of every reader, and to show 
how this can be used to the best advantage and to meet individual 
tastes and requirements. 

The teacher will benefit by the consequent wider and fresher 
outlook of his pupils. To give just one trite instance, the history 
lesson will be a much greater pleasure to both teacher and taught 
if, at each step, acquaintances made in the pages of a story book 
are renewed. History would soon cease to be a “ dry-as-dust ” 
affair of names and dates. 

Attendance at library “talks” for children would also serve to 
freshen the outlook of school children. If I iabour this question of 
“ freshening the outlook “ it is because teachers are themselves the 
first to lament the lack of interest taken in their school work by 
children. Acquaintance with the arrangement of the books in any 
well classified library would soon show them the object of some of 
their studies, such as mathematics or grammar, otherwise regarded 
by them as of a rather futile nature. 

To deal, however, with the other side, the following is an 
enumeration of some of the many ways in which libraries can assist 
teachers in their actual and definite teaching work : 

(1) By providing collections of illustrations of all manner of 
things. Invaluable for class demonstrations. 

2) By providing ‘‘ visual aids,” i.e., models, scientific specimens, 
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relief maps, and the like. This is an American idea and savours 
more of the museum than of the library. 

(3) By advising teachers as to the formation and management of 
libraries to be housed in the schools, and by sending books either 
for those libraries, or for use in connection with class work. 

(4) By giving teachers every assistance in the preparation of 
their lessons. 

(a) By welcoming suggestions as to the best literature on 
various phases of educational work, and providing that 
literature. 

(b) By compiling reading lists. 

(c) By allowing teachers to borrow as many books as they 
legitimately require, and to keep the same as long as is 
necessary, provided, of course, that this privilege is not 
exercised to the detriment of the general library service. 

(5) By providing as many professional educational periodicals 
as funds and a regard for general development will allow. 

(6) By every member of the staff giving every possible attention 
to the requirements of students and teachers, especially as concerns 
reference library work. This should go without saying. 

(7) By organising lectures and exhibitions with a definite bearing 
on subjects in the school curriculum. E.g., lessons on local history, 
or natural history, can well be supplemented by short lantern 
lectures and exhibitions of illustrations of local antiquities, etc. 

(8) And lastly (I say lastly not because I have enumerated all 
the possibilities, or even all such as occur to me, but because there 
is, doubtless, a limit to your endurance) by the provision of text 
books by the dozen, or by the gross, provided the Education 
authorities are willing to give financial assistance. 





MONTHLY BOOK NOTES. 


The Americans are giving special attention to the acquisition of 
many of the rare books in the Arbury Hall Library which Sir 
Richard Newdegate, first Baron of Arbury started, and his book- 
loving descendants have added to, until it has become one of the 
best of old English collections in these islands. One of the rare 
and much-prized volumes in the library is ‘‘ Pandosto, the Triumph 
of Time,” written by Robert Greene, from which it is said 
Shakespeare took the plot for the “Winter's Tale.” 

Among the Bibliographers of Wales, there is none better known 
than Mr. Ifano Jones (“ Ifano”™) the Welsh Librarian of the 
Cardiff Free Library. The number of research students working 
at the Library is increasing as the treasures of the Library are 
becoming known in the world of Celtic scholarship. Ifano was 
appointed to the Library in 1896 and before the end of two years 
from his appointment he had compiled and got printed the Cardiff 
Welsh Library catalogue of over 550 pp. ‘‘ The Bible in Wales,” 
the result of his accurate knowledge stands unrivalled in the annals 
of Welsh bibliography for comprehensiveness accuracy and detail. 
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His latest contribution to Welsh literature and history is in the 
current number of the ‘‘ Archzologia Cambrensis,”’ a thesis on Sir 
Matthew Craddock and some of his contemporaries.” 

In a review in an American periodical of the latest work by 
Lord Dunsany ‘‘ Tales of three Hemispheres,” he is described as 
‘‘a master of prose rhythms.” ‘‘ Copper and jade and sapphires, 
beetles as big as mice, and runes that are older than speech, these 
are the commodities that Lord Dunsary deals in.” 

It is well-known in the world of Art that Mr. Symes who so 
beautifully and effectively illustrates the works of Lord Dunsany, 
started life as a working collier in a Lancashire mining town. 
This remarkable genius learned drawing by copying the signs 
outside shops and public-houses. In the life of Frank Brangwyn 
by Mr. Shaw-Sparrow, it is stated that this great painter, when a 
lad in London, learned his drawing by copying the statues in the 
South Kensington Museums. 

John Drinkwater has been making an excellent impression in the 
United States as a lecturer. To a large audience at the Molian 
Hall in New York, he gave a delightful analysis of Abraham 
Lincoln as the theme for drama and also read to them ten of his 
own poems. In the reception room, later on, he was asked why 
he did not read his best poem which was said to be ‘‘ The Last 
Confessional.’ Even poets find it difficult to please everybody. 

Mr. Cecil Roberts, the author of “ Through Eyes of Youth,” 
wrote his famous poem “ A Poet with the Fleet’ while he was a 
member of the Dover Patrol in the Great War. He is now lecturing 
in the United States with great success. The other day an 
American interviewer reprimanded him for saying that he had 
never heard of Harold Bell Wright. The poet retorted ‘‘ and you 
have never heard of the late Charies Garvice, whose books ‘ sell 
endlessly in England.” Mr. Roberts made himself well-known in 
England and America by his striking poem on the “ Lusitania.” 

In New York George Moore has privately printed for subscribers 
only his “‘ Avowals.” His first avowals were published in 1890 
under the title of “‘ Impressions and Opinions.” He still repeats 
his early opinion that there are only two true story-tellers, Balzac 
and Turgenier. Walter Pater he puts on the highest pinnacle as 
a writer of English prose and declares of his ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurian ” that ‘‘ Marius was the one great atonement for all 
the bad novels that have been written in the English language.” 
Ile declares of George Meredith that he “ was no novelist and will 
be remembered by his verses.” 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is the subject of an 
interview given to the ‘‘ New York Times” by Mr. Edward 8. 
Dutton, the doyen of American publishers. The publishers, 
Messrs. Dutton and Company, paid originally three hundred 
dollars for it, but when it proved so very successful and remunera- 
tive, they sent the author a further cheque for ten thousand dollars. 
It is not true that the circulation has reached a million copies, 
it is more like two hundred thousand. J.AJ. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES,— 

You will wonder, doubtless, what terrible upheaval has 
aroused me from my lethargy with sufficient violence to impel 
me to do that of which, before all, I am most neglectful—to write 
a letter. Well, the answer is simple. I have been reading the 
American professional journals, and, honestly, there is that in 
them which ever arouses me. Maybe I am unreasoning in this; 
maybe I am making a mountain out of a molehill; maybe I am 
merely suffering from the irritating effect of the perusal of pages 
peppered with ‘‘ thru’s”’ and ‘ ded’s” and other idiosyncrasies of 
the American language. However, listen to my explanation. 


In a recent issue of 7'he Library Journal I read of the arrange- 
ments concerning the establishment of the permanent American 
Library in Paris under the direction of Mr. C. L. Seeger, the 
father of the poet, Alan. Now the idea in itself is an excellent 
one, so long as its aim is that of providing American residents in 
Paris with books in their own (and the English!) language. Indeed 
I think that the organisation of libraries of English books in all 
those parts of the world where Englishmen, or Americans, are to 
be found, from Nova Zembla to the Fiji Islands, a necessary line of 
development to which our own Library Association might well turn 
its attention—when home affairs permit. It is not with the sdea 
that I quarrel, but with the motives that are so obviously behind 
it. In plain English, Eratosthenes, I am sorely afraid that these 
people want to ‘‘interfere,”” and, as such interference indicates 
the desire to impose upon us the many fads and fancies and high 
falutin’ moralisms that have always characterised American 
methods, may the Lord save us from 


Tue Fate or Becominc AMERICANISED ! 
Let me give you my texts. 


‘This (the Paris Library) will perform the double function of 
a model public library on the American plan . . . for inspection 
by those who come to Paris. . . . America has its great part 
to play in feeding the world with material food, and this work can 
well be supplemented by providing the intellectual stimulous which 
the A.L.A. and like organisations can proffer from America.” 

In the previous issue this, regarding the new programme of the 
A.L.A., is found : 


“It seeks especially to reach those who have come newly to 
our shores, without American training or experience and with 
little knowledge of books, by giving them such books and providing 
such help as will bridge the gap from their old world restrictions 
into the full freedom of American citizenship with its great 
responsibilities.’ However true this statement may be of some of 
America’s emigrant population, the superior manner in which it is 
written is positively offensive. 
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And, if you will forgive one more quotation, here is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. Perhaps you can understand it. J can merely 
grope about for the meaning. 

‘* And lastly, it provides for the maintenance in the American 
library at Paris, of an outpost in the Old World, which thru our 
sister republic of France should extend American library facilities 
and teach American library methods to the peoples across sea, 
who are already, as one result of the war.” 


ALreapy Wuat? 


It is very kind of our American friends to be so mindful of our 
need for “ intellectual stimulus,” but it will be interesting to see 
exactly what is meant, for the intellectual output of the United 
States is not so great as to justify them in asserting their superiority 
in this direction. In neither literature nor art, nor in music has 
their work during, say, the last fifty years, exceeded in value that 
of either ourselves, or France, or even of Russia, from which 
country a large portion of those poor ignorant, uneducated, 
un-Americanised emigrants will in time originate. No, this is 
the kind of intellectual stimulus we must expect. I quote a list of 


‘* Wat PeopLe arE Reaping AMONG THE Recent Books 


as based on the most frequently borrowed books [from the 
Providence, U.S.A., Library] other than fiction.” 
Farrington. The Suceessful Salesman. 
Lutz. Practical Drawing. 
Making more money out of advertising. 
John McCormack, his own life story. 
Moore. Liquid fuels for internal combustion engines. 
Myers. The Social Secretary. 
Purinton. Personal efficiency in business. 
Sibley. With the Yankee Division in France. 
Stoddard. The Shop Committee. 
The Traffic Field. 
Tompkins. The story of the Rainbow Division. 
Vanderlip. What happened in Europe. 

Comment is unnecessary! For all our hopelessly degenerate 
condition any English library would be ashamed to publish a list 
of the twelve books most read by its public that did not include 
one work of pure literature, one book on education, philosophy, 
economics or unapplied science, one book on the higher branches 
of art or music-—unless the reminiscences of an Irish “‘ star ” tenor 
can be called a book on music—a list in which half the works are 
devoted to 

Money-GrusBinc MatTeERIALisM. 

In conclusion may I ask, learned Eratosthenes, if you have ever 
heard anything about the qua/ity of the results of American library 
work? At every turn we meet with American methods and 
American faci/ities, but when it comes to results I don't think we 
English compare so badly, all things considered. 
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By all means let us have a policy, as you have so often urged, 
but let it be one that is based upon an anticipation of the quality 
of our work and not on methods and facilities. Above all—and 
here is my moral—let us never lose sight of a fact so often 
overlooked by all educational workers—that the whole object of 
existence is not to make a living, but to enjoy and to appreciate 
life, in the best sense of the word. Let us teach the rising 
generation, and teach ourselves, too, to appreciate good books, 
good music and good pictures (it all comes into our province as 
librarians). So let us avoid Americanization if its methods and 
facilities lead to the devouring of unwholesome books of ‘‘ the 
successful this,” and the ‘“‘ making more money out of that” 
description. 

ARISTONYMOUS. 


[We publish these anti-American views by ‘‘ Aristonymous,” but 
hope to receive a sound and conclusive refutation from the 
pen of an American, or Pro-American English, Librarian.—Ed. 
* Library World.’’} 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘* LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of BourNneMouTH 
Public Libraries was celebrated on January Ist, when the Mayor 
and Corporation paid a visit to the library. Mr. Charles Riddle, 
the chief librarian since the mception, has just cause to be proud 
of his work. The stock at present numbers over 50,000 and the 
average annual issues for the whole twenty-five years (including 
those lean early years when there were only 6, 000 volumes in the 
library) is no less than 235,816; and though little progress has 
been possible during the last few years, great developments may 
confidently be expected. The Bournemouth Guardian for January 
3rd prints a leader dealing with this subject and containing sev eral 
eminently sensible remarks which should be thoroughly digested 
by all local Sir Frederick Banburys. By the way, Mr. Riddles 
chief at Clerkenwell twenty-five years ago was not Mr. James 
Grant Duff but the late James Duff Brown. 


The issue of the Bulletin of the British Library of Political 
Science is being resumed. The iast number appeared prior to the 
war. The list of items available for exchange given in each issue 
should enable some of our readers to make up their sets of 
periodicals or to supply other deficiencies in their stock. 
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The Lending Department of the Alvaston (Carnegie) Branch of 
the Dersy Public Libraries was formally opened by the chairman 
of the Libraries Committee (Alderman R. B. Chambers) on Ist 
January. The reading rooms have been open since 1916, but it 
has not been possible to stock the lending department until now. 


Eauinc Public Library has received a bequest of £50 from a 
reader, which is to be spent upon Reference books. This bequest 
reminds us that although libraries do sometimes benefit by bequests, 
they do so comparatively rarely. There is a different state of 
things across the Atlantic. Is that due to some temperamental 
difference in the peoples? 

Fixcutey Urban District is being appealed to, to establish a 
Public Library. 

The authorities of the Mitchell Library, GLascow, are forming 
a special music library, and, in order that its —- may be 
adequate to meet the demands of one of our biggest provincial 
music centres, are appealing, with the assistance of the local press, 
for private support, particularly in the form of gifts. 


The HeENnpon municipal authorities are enquiring as to the cost 
of establishing and maintaining a public library for each of the 
siz wards! Though wishing them every success in their programme, 
one library per 7,000 odd inhabitants is rather an ambitious 
scheme, we think. Would not a central library with, say, two 
branches be enough to go on with? Has a competent professional 
adviser been approached ? 

Hutt is to be the next town to form a special Commercial 
Department of the Public Libraries. 

PappincTon, which enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
last of the London Boroughs te adopt the Libraries Acts, is now 
thinking of taking this civilised step, and has referred the question 
to a sub-committee of the Council. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. ALLan Gomme, son of the late Sir Laurence Gomme, has 
been appointed librarian of the Patent Office Library in succession 
to Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, who has retired. 


Mr. Georce Guiiiman, for twenty-three years Librarian of 
Smethwick Public Libraries has been compelled, in consequence 
of ill-health, to tender his resignation. His place is being taken 
by Mr. H. Perey Marshali, the former Deputy Librarian. 


Dr. Lioyp Jounstone, who is himself blind, has been appointed 
librarian to the Braille Medico-Scientific Department. 


Sir James Reckitt, Bart., has resigned the chair of the Hull 
Public Libraries Committee, a position he has occupied for over 
thirty years. Sir James was the pioneer of public free libraries 
in Hull. When the adoption of the Act had been refused at more 
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By all means let us have a policy, as you have so often urged, 
but let it be one that is based upon an anticipation of the quality 
of our work and not on methods and facilities. Above all—and 
here is my moral—let us never lose sight of a fact so often 
overlooked by all educational workers—that the whole object of 
existence is not to make a living, but to enjoy and to appreciate 
life, in the best sense of the word. Let us teach the rising 
generation, and teach ourselves, too, to appreciate good books, 
good music and good pictures (it all comes into our province as 
librarians). So let us avoid Americanization if its methods and 
facilities lead to the devouring of unwholesome books of ‘‘ the 
successful this,” and the ‘‘ making more money out of that ” 
description. 

ARISTONYMOUS. 


[We publish these anti-American views by ‘‘ Aristonymous,’ but 
hope to receive a sound and conclusive refutation from the 
pen of an American, or Pro-American English, Librarian.—Ed. 
* Library World.’’} 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of BourNneMovuTH 
Public Libraries was celebrated on January Ist, when the Mayor 
and Corporation paid a visit to the library. Mr. Charles Riddle, 
the chief librarian since the mception, has just cause to be proud 
of his work. The stock at present numbers over 50,000 and the 
average annual issues for the whole twenty-five years (including 
those lean early years when there were only 6,000 volumes in the 
library) is no less than 235,816; and though little progress has 
been possible during the last few years, great developments may 
confidently be expected. The Bournemouth Guardian for January 
3rd prints a leader dealing with this subject and containing several 
eminently sensible remarks which should be thoroughly digested 
by all local Sir Frederick Banburys. By the way, Mr. Riddle’s 
chief at Clerkenwell twenty-five years ago was not Mr. James 
Grant Duff but the late James Duff Brown. 


The issue of the Bulletin of the British Library of Political 
Science is being resumed. The iast number appeared prior to the 
war. The list of items available for exchange given in each issue 
should enable some of our readers to make up their sets of 
periodicals or to supply other deficiencies in their stock. 
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The Lending Department of the Alvaston (Carnegie) Branch of 
the Dersy Public Libraries was formally opened by the chairman 
of the Libraries Committee (Alderman R. B. Chambers) on Ist 
January. The reading rooms have been open since 1916, but it 
has not been possible to stock the lending department until now. 


Eauinc Public Library has received a bequest of £50 from a 
reader, which is to be spent upon Reference books. This bequest 
reminds us that although libraries do sometimes benefit by bequests, 
they do so comparatively rarely. There is a different state of 
things across the Atlantic. Is that due to some temperamental 
difference in the peoples? 

Fixcuitey Urban District is being appealed to, to establish a 
Public Library. 

The authorities of the Mitchell Library, GLascow, are forming 
a special music library, and, in order that its provisions may be 
adequate to meet the demands of one of our biggest provincial 
music centres, are appealing, with the assistance of the local press, 
for private support, particularly in the form of gifts. 


The Henpvon municipal authorities are enquiring as to the cost 
of establishing and maintaining a public library for each of the 
siz wards! Though wishing them every success in their programme, 
one library per 7,000 odd inhabitants is rather an ambitious 
scheme, we think. Would not a central library with, say, two 
branches be enough to go on with? Has a competent professional 
adviser been approached ? 

Hutt is to be the next town to form a special Commercial 
Department of the Public Libraries. 

PappincTon, which enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
last of the London Boroughs te adopt the Libraries Acts, is now 
thinking of taking this civilised step, and has referred the question 
to a sub-committee of the Council. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. ALLan Gomme, son of the late Sir Laurence Gomme, has 
been appointed librarian of the Patent Office Library in succession 
to Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, who has retired. 


Mr. Georce Guiiiman, for twenty-three years Librarian of 
Smethwick Public Libraries has been compelled, in consequence 
of ill-health, to tender his resignation. His place is being taken 
by Mr. H. Perey Marshali, the former Deputy Librarian. 

Dr. Lioyp Jonnstone, who is himself blind, has been appointed 
librarian to the Braille Medico-Scientific Department. 

Sir James Reckitt, Bart., has resigned the chair of the Hull 
Public Libraries Committee, a position he has occupied for over 
thirty years. Sir James was the pioneer of public free libraries 
in Hull. When the adoption of the Act had been refused at more 
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than one poll of the ratepayers, he established, at his own cost, 
the Sir James Reckitt Library in East Hull to demonstrate that 
such an institution could be run with the produce of a penny rate. 


Mr. Frank Ervest Sanpry, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, West 
Ham, has been a) winted Librarian-in-Charge, Croydon Central 
Lending Library. The other candidates selected for interview were 
Messrs. A. H. Gillgrass, Hull, and Harry Cross, Coventry. 


Mr. Wiitiam S. Wixicock, City Librarian of Peterborough, 
gave an address on “ Education and the Social Ideals”’ to the 
members of a local branch of the Church of England Men’s Society 
on llth January. Apart from other considerations, a librarian 
who can and does give an interesting lecture outside his own 
library is doing first rate library publicity work. 


REVIEWS. 


Kvupackar, JaAnarpan 8S. The Baroda Library Movement: A short 
account of the origin and growth of the Central Library Depart- 
ment of the Baroda State. 1919. 3s. 6d. post free. 


Tue Lrprary Miscevtany (Baroda). Jan.—<April, 1919. 


Before reading this book by Mr. Kudalkar I was aware of the great work 
instigated by the Maharajah of Baroda, had, in fact, discussed the matter 
with those students in London of librarianship and law, who could speak 
from personal acquaintance with the district, but 1 had utterly failed to 
realise the real extent of the Baroda Library Movement. I had imagined a 
moderately large central library run on up-to-date lines and forming the 
centre of a system of travelling libraries, and about twenty branches of 
varying sizes. Perhaps I am justified in thinking that others were labouring 
under the same misapprehension. Instead—in addition to the Central 
Library proper, comprising a newspaper reading room, a circulating library 
containing 46,300 volumes (33,250 of which are in English, and 13,050 in 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi and Urdu), a reference library with a stock of 
14,000, and sections set apart for ladies and children, there were in the State 
in 1917-18, 42 town libraries, 496 village libraries and 66 reading rooms! This 
condition of things is almost entirely due to both the munificence and the 
keen interest in library work as an educative force of the Maharajah Saya- 
jirao Gaekwad, and he in turn owes much to those men such as Mr. Motibhai 
Amin, the present Assistant Curator, Mr. William A. Borden, who was 
engaged in 1910 to reorganise the system, Mr. A. B. Clarke, the State Educa- 
tional Commissioner, and the Curator of State Libraries, the author of this 
book. Space forbids any detailed mention of the numerous activities of this 
system, or any discussion of its development from the small collection 
gathered together for the personal use of the Maharajah to its present 
power, of the library school instituted by Mr. Borden in 1911, of the ** visual 
training ’’ branch and other interesting sidelines, of the early reluctance of 
the native ladies to avail themselves of the facilities provided for their 
benefit, or of any of the many features of the work which are so admirably 
presented by Mr. Kudalkar. Those who would see an entirely fresh side of 
their work—the conditions and ideals are so different from those at home- 
and at the same time learn a great deal about an aspect of Indian native life 
which is much neglected, should obtain a copy of this book. The production 
is excellent, the illustrations numerous and suggestive, and the style fluent 
and interesting, though it must be admitted that the flowery verbiage of 
some parts seem a little out of place in such a work. 
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The Library Miscellany is an independent journal dealing principally with 
State Library affairs. The issue before me contains in addition short articles 
on “ Two Libraries of Old Japan,” “‘ Present Library Conditions in China,” 
“Italian Libraries,’ and on ‘* The Cinema and Mass Education.” 

L. R. McC. 


The following library Bulletins have been received :— Brooklyn 
Public Library Bulletin, July, October, and November- 
December, 1919, the last two issues containing short articles, with 
bibliographies, on Edwin Percy Whipple, and Herman Melville 
and Thomas Dunn English; Nottingham Public Library Bulletin, 
Jan.-March, 1920; Mededeelingen van de Openbare Leeszaal en 
Bibliotheek te Amsterdam, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dec., 
1919; and the State College of Washington Library Bulletin, 
November, 1919, which takes the form of a debate reading list on 
the theme that “the immigration of foreign labourers into the 
United States should be prohibited for at least. eight years.” 


We have also received several issues of Met Boek, the 
bibliographical journal published by Martinus Nijhoff of the 
Hague; the Votes of the Library School of the New York Public 
Library for November, 1919; Ontario Library Review and Book- 
Selection Guide, August and November, 1919; and a list of Books 
Published by the H. W. Wilson Company, and in print in 
September last. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Brown, J. D. and Berwick Savers, W.C., Wanual of Library 
Economy. Third and Memorial Edition, revised and much 
enlarged. With illustrations, forms, tables, bibliographies. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt, pp. xvi. 518. Grafton and Co. 1920. 
25s. net. Review follows next month. 


GENERAL. 


Wetts, H. G., Outline of History. Pt. 1. ‘ The making of Our 
World,” 4to., 32 pp., fully illustrated. 1919. George Newnes, 
Ltd., ls. 2d. net. 


Wonder Book. A picture Annual for Boys and Girls. Edited by 
Harry Golding, with 12 coloured plates and hundreds of pictures. 
Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd. 1920. 6s. net. 


“ Book Auction Records,” Vol. 17, Pt. 1., 4,801 Records, Story of 
Guille Allés Library, ete., 8vo pp xii. 140. Karslake & Co., 1920. 
Review follows next month. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Second Monthly Meeting of the Library Association was held 
at the National Library for the Blind on January 15th. Mr. W. 
C. Berwick Sayers read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The New Prospect: 
A Plea for a Policy,” which proved provocative of a discussion 
that was really worthy of the name, and not that reiteration of 
votes of thanks which so often passes under that title. But the 
attendance was disgracefully meagre, so scanty in fact as to cause 
Mr. Pacy to discuss the question of discontinuing these monthly 
meetings. Are all library workers aware of the fact that non- 
members are welcomed at these gatherings?’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION. 


The Examinations will be held during the week commencing 
10th May, 1920. 

Supsects ror Essays. 

Section 1: Literary History.—The influence of the French 
Revolution on literary output in England to 1830. 

Section 2: Bibliography. —The problems of reconstruction in 
connection with the effects of the Great War. 

Section 3: Classification.—The value of a knowledge of classifica- 
tion in genera! education. 

Section 4: Cataloguing._-A short history of the schemes for co- 
operative cataloguing, with a review of present possibilities of such 
a scheme. 

Section 5: Library Organisation._-In the final Report of the 
Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction one 
of the recommendations is :— 

It is imperative that Local Education Authorities should 
take a large and important place in the development of 
adult education. The increasing co-operation of Local 
Authorities is a vital need, and non-vocational adult educa- 
tion should be regarded as an integral part of their activities. 

Prepare a scheme showing the possible co-operation of the 
Public Library in this work. 

Section 6: Library Routine.—-The provisions of the Public 
Libraries Act, 1919, and their possible effect upon future library 
administration. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
Library Assistants’ Association : South Coast Branch. 
A meeting of this Branch was held at the Hove Public Library, 
on Wednesday, January 2lst. Mr. A. Cecil Piper, City Librarian 


of Winchester, presiding. 
The chief feature of the meeting was an extremely able and 
interesting address on ‘‘ The Public Library and the Future,” by 
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Mr. H. Mew, of Hove, who based his remarks on the situation 
created by the passing of the ‘‘ Pubiic Libraries’ Act, 1919,” and 
its possible effects on the existing library activities of the country. 
This was followed by a discussion, those taking part including the 
Misses Gerard and Young, and Messrs. Piper, Male, Law, Hynes, 
and Webb. The speakers directed their remarks mainly to the 
relationship of public libraries and education authorities, and the 
professional qualifications and status of librarians. 

The Hon. President of the Branch, Miss Frost, Librarian and 
Curator, Worthing, having recently been seriously ill, a resolution 
of sympathy, together with best wishes for a speedy recovery was 
passed. A.W. 


Liverpool and District Association of Assistant Librarians. 

At the fourth meeting of the 1919-20 session, which was held in 
the Central Public Library, Bootle, Mr. C. H. Hunt (Chief 
Librarian, Bootle) presiding, an interesting paper was contributed 
by Miss P. Eily Thompson (Liverpool Public Libraries) on ‘‘ The 
essential qualities of a pubiic librarian, and the best means to 
their attainment.’ The paper raised many important points and 
had many original things to say. A good discussion followed 
opened by Mr. E. C. Wickens (Chairman of the Association) who 
dealt briefly but searchingly with the various desirable attributes 
of an ideal librarian--who is seldom found. He _ strongly 
emphasised a point raised in the paper—the necessity of general 
knowledge. Mr. J. T. Evans and Mr. R. Cochran (Liverpool 
Public Libraries) and Mr. H. H. Edwards (St. Helens) contributed 
remarks, the meeting concluding with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President of the Association (Mr. C. H. Hunt) and the Bootle 
Libraries Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to your Editorial in the 
February issue of your periodical. 

May I call your attention to the fact that the Borough of St. 
Pancras adopted the Public Libraries Acts in 1905, and that the 
one library has already been established since 1906. Further, 
arrangements are being made for the establishment of Book 
Delivery Stations in various parts of the Borough, as, at the 
present time, owing to the problem of labour and other considera- 
tions, it is not yet thought advisable to indulge in large building 
operations. Arrangements are also in progress with regard to 
co-operation between the Library and the Technical Institutes in 
the Borough, and the whole of the administrative work will be 
carried out from this Library.—-Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. PReEEcE. 

Highgate Branch Library, Chester Road, U.19. 
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CALLIMACHUS AND T.E.M. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


Dear Sir,—-I know that you accept no responsibility for the 
opinions of Callimachus, perhaps wisely. It is a gracious con- 
cession on the part of Callimachus to allow me to write and the 
editor of the ‘‘ New Statesman” to publish a statement which he 
says is egotistical. As to the unwisdom of expressing an opinion 
on a matter of public interest because that opinion is not shared 
by the majority of the Library Association I think no thoughtful 
person will agree with Callimachus. Surely a member of the 
Library Association is at liberty to think for himself (if he cares 
to do so) and voice his own opinion? 

The suggestion of Callimachus that. because he does not remember 
hearing the ‘‘ voice,’ the voice has never been raised and that 
the written statement in the ‘‘ New Statesman ’”’ is therefore false 
is unworthy of a colleague. Being a modest and retiring person, 
although a librarian, I will content myself by referring Callimachus 
to the Library Association Record for March, 1905, where he may 
see an early record of the “‘ voice.” 

I have never claimed ‘‘ Wisdom beyond my fellows,” not even 
when I was young. Omniscience and infallibility are not qualities 
I possess or ever claimed, as they are found in none of us, not 
even in Callimachus.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 





ATTENTION OF LIBRARIANS 


is respectfully drawn to the useful and practical Series of 
POPULAR BUSINESS BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. These 
handy books are well got up and equally well written by competent 
authorities on the science of business. They are bound in strong 
cloth boards, red, black, and white, 128 pp., open face type, good 
paper; Cr. 8vo. size. In the course of 18 months we received 
5,000 REPEAT ORDER for these books. 
Send P.C. for full list 
J. M. OUSELEY & SON, LTD., 
9, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


RAVENSCOURT POTTERY. 


DECORATIVE HAND - MADE 
POTIERY FOR THE HOUSE 


10 RAVENSCOURT AVENUE, LONDON, W. 6 
(NEAR RAVENSCOURT PARK STATION) 
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